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For “ The Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN--NO. 24. 


If these essays have assumed a graver cha- 
racter than intended when they were 
planned, it must be imputed to the circum- 
stances of the times. In taking up my pen to 
write, I have fallen insensibly into trains 
of thought, inspired by the conversation of| 
my friends, or by passing events. I have 
thus betrayed the secret bias of my mind, and| 
been attracted, in common with those around 
me. to the discussion of grave and momentous 
subjects. How could it well be otherwise ? 
Our lot has been cast upon a troubled sea of 
opinion. Doctrines, the best settled ; truths, 
the most surely sealed; public and private 
character, have all been assailed. There are 
few among us, of whom a near relative, or a 
nearer friend, was not seized with this revo- 
lutionary frenzy. We have thus been com- 
pelled to think, to go to the foundation for our 
principles, to shake ourselves free from the 
influence of personal friendships and early 
prepossessions. 

The natural effects of this should be, to 
impart to the men of the present generation a 
grave, a resolute, and independent character. 
It ought to strengthen our confidence in prin- 
ciples, and to weaken our dependence upon 
men. What can disturb the serenity of that 
-onfidence in the minds of those whorn it has 
carried safely through so many disasters ? 
Who shall tell us hereafter of the infallibility 
of any mortal—us who have witnessed the fall 
of so many men of strength and talents ? 


was 


The perfection of the Christian character 
may be said to spring from the blended action 
of these opposing forees—an unswerving faith 
in the truth on the one hand, and on the other 
an unslumbering distrust of our own selves. 


As the latter will set us free from the dominion! 


of passion and prejudice—the greatest of the 
enemies of truth, so the former will endue us 
with a steadfast purpose, in the performance 
of our duties, superior to all the obstacles that 
are in the world. 


Could we suppose a pure Christian com- 
munity to exist, of which all the individuals, 
were thus influenced, what a lovely aspect, 


| ‘ 
| would it present! 


‘living lives of the greatest purity and devoted- 
iness; but a harmony, a singleness of thought 


and purpose, would pervade the whole, which} 


'would give the greatest effect to their efforts 
{for the common good. Each one being in the | 
jexercise of the functions for which his talents 


| proper stations in the church—stations which 
none would claim for himself, but which the 
|common and harmonious consent of the bre- 
|thren would sanction. How exempt would such 
la community be from pride—from the evil eye 
oo the strife of tongues! ‘The good gifts of 
Providence, that abundance which he has ap- | 


| pointed as the just rewards of virtuous industry, | instruments. 
| would there be held in stewards ship, fur the| genuine religion. 


and his experience fit him, all would find their! 


i** notwithstanding his great 


Not only would all be found | | influence under which these men acted, was the 


perfect harmony that re ie ened among them. 
Barclay, and Penn, and Claridge, and Fisher, 
and Pennington—men of powerful intellect, 
and taught in all the learning of the age, 
and felt no superiority over 
and rustic co-labourers. 


knew 
their uninstructed 


‘This worthy man 
and minister of the me says Jolin 
Richardson, in speaking of William Penn, 


endowments and 
excellent qualifications, yet thought it his place 
to stoop to, and give way to the truth, and let 
‘the holy testimony go through whom it might 
| please the Lord to e mpower and employ in his 
| work, although it might be through contemptible 
i mene are always the influences of 
And how diliy gent,” says 


service of his cause, and the good of mankind! | George Whitehead, ** were many in those days, 


What a fountain of beneficence would rise and! ‘in going many tiles to Friends’ 


‘flow forth from such a people! 


| 


tions to mercenary and ambitious 


pursuits ! : 


And is not such the theory of Quakerism ? Is| 


it, alas! 


its practice ? 

We look around, and we see causes enouch 
of stagnation and decline. We attempt, and we 
act wisely, to remove the offence. 
education, religious, moral, and literary; a 
more intimate knowledge and reverential study 
of the sacred volume ; institutions more com- 
pacted, our members more knit together— 
these are what wisdom dictates, and prudence 
requires at our hands. 

But what are they without the animating 
spirit, that singleness and devotion of heart to 
one great object, which enable men ina right- 
eous cause to perform miracles, and give to a 
single arm the strength of a host ? It is indeed 
so. ‘They labour in vain that plant, unless the 
dew and the blessing and these are 
never vouchsafed to the indolent and the selfish. 

The early history of our Society should teach 
us a lesson on this head. 


descend, 


A better | 


ry fe . 
here are few examples on record, since the | 


first ages of Christianity, of greater results 
frem the preaching of unlettered and obscure 
individuals. People of all ranks and deserip- 


learning and the day labourer—the priest and 
the soldier—titled iadies and modest virgins— 
forsook their connections, and devoted them- 
selves, with the most undaunted courage and 
untiring zeal, to the cause of a persecuted and 
despis sed sect. Boys started up into ministers 
| of the gospel, and preached with a power and| 
; demonstration that reached the hearts of all.) 
|One of the most striking effects of the subduing | 


tions, the noble and the peasant—the man of 


and the infirmities of men: 


|changes 


meetings, both 


There would|ancient and young, men and women, maidens 
be no coldness of heart when the church was!and children! 


to be served—no inditlerence and deadness to|and tenderness, 
the vital interests of society—no sacrificing of| meetings 
great considerations to petty interests or per- | 
'sonal jealousies, no total surrender of the affec | 


What love, what brokenness 
would be and appear in 
, In those days of their first love and 
espousals ! wherein many were espoused unto 
Christ Jesus, in his light, life and spirit, and 
many of those and tender Friends, 
who were of the first fruits among 
tinued and ended their days.”’ 
Perhaps it is a universal sentence, that all 
below must change. ‘There can be no doubt, 
that all human institutions bave the seeds of 
their decay and dissolution sown in the passions 


loving 


us, Con- 


and that without a 
to first 
are insensibly 


constant recurrence principles, great 
wrought, first in the 
practices and opinions, and finally in the doo- 
trines themselves, of large communities. 

It will be happy for us, if the convulsion 
which has shaken us to the centre, should 
bring us to examine the nature of our institu- 
tions, and the foundation of our faith ; happier, 
if, in that examination, we apply rightly those 
maxims of 
though 


from 


wisdom and 
they will save a 
mistaken and 


prudence, which, 


people, do at times, 


narrow views of great 
emergencies, become false lights that lead 
astray. 
~— 
By a report read at the annual meeting of the Bri- 


tish and Foreign Bible Society in May last, it ap- 
peared, that the total number of copies of the Serip- 
tures circulated last year was 343,849,being an 
increase of 35,500 on the number circulated in the 
preceding year, and making the total number of 
copies circulated since the commencement of the 
Society, 7,424,727. The amount of the funds re- 
ceived last year was £92,424 2 3, being an increase 


|of £10,441 above those of the preceding year. The 


| 


‘ 


expenditure of the last year was £83,200, being a 
total expenditure since the commencement of the 
Society, of £1,779,972 a = 
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age in his fourteenth year, when he was bound 
apprentice again for seven years more to a 
brother of his father, a stocking-weaver at Not- 
tingham. 


WILLIAM HUTTON. 


William Hutton was born in 1723, in the 
town of Derby, where his father was a work- 
ing woolcoinber, burdened with a large family, 
for whom his utmost exertions scarcely sufliced 


to > subsistence. ‘*My po 2r,”” 
procure subsister ‘My poor mother,” | the duty of temperate living, half starved both 
says his son, in the interesting account he has : 


eh Sl eee iain ae ta — and his apprentices, seems to have had 
8S lille ore tie on Oo é . ° 
sean: ; ce, one infant ©f) naturally not a little of the violent and tyran- 


! e, anda few more hanging about her, |, - ws . . . 
her knee, ; anging about h | nical disposition of his family, which would 
have all fasted a whole day ; and when food ar- | 


occasionally break out in an unaccountable 
rived, she has suffered them with a tear to take}. > 
oe ae storm. His nephew, now a youth of seven- 
her share. Of his mother, Hutton always|,., i aa: . 
, _°. |teen, and beginning to be conscious of ap- 
retained the tenderest recollection. After a 
aor proaching manhood, had been about three 
long endurance of this struggle, she died when}, « y | . ns 
ee 55 . |years in his house, when, having one day failed 
he was only in his tenth year, and he and his 


. in finishing a piece of work he had been set 
brothers and sisters were left to the charge of dis "hh _ . 
; 5 to, he was first scolded by his uncle for his ne- 
their father, who, now become almost reckless dest, ood @ aeeints: ta din seal 
from continued misfortune, and loosened as|®. 7? 20°. Jen Deaten dy Me enraged man 
t f ia ala teat iis neat with merciless severity. The disgrace was too 
ae a bene ‘ rer ae — am much for him to forget. He watched his op- 
n fe aking to the aienouse ( . . : 
often literally leaving his children to the mere Pea ng er day wigngr tiem saggrter pcneongs. *san 
5 y e eh him his clothes in a bundle, and two shillings 
merciesofchance. “At one time,’’ says Hut- 


ton, “I fasted from breakfast one day till noon 
the next, and even then dined upon only flour 
and water boiled into a hasty pudding.”’ His 
father appears to have been a man of a strong 
understanding, but of violent passions, over 
which he had little command. Notwithstand- 
ing his own dissoluteness, he was a despotic 
disciplinarian in regard to his children, and 


uncle’s desk, being without another penny in 
the world. 

His own tale of this forlorn adventure is in- 
teresting and pathetic in the extreme. The 
first night he slept in the fields. ‘The whole of 
the next day he continued his wanderings, 
scarcely knowing in what direction, and almost 


utterly without object or hope. 


| May that eye move without a tear ! 
| repose in the street upon a butcher’s block.” 


I sought 


Next day he resumed his wanderings, and, 


: _ This person, thongh a man of re-|appeasing his hunger chiefly from the turnip 
gular habits of life, and kept pretty much in| fields, by the way side, at length reached Bir- 
lawe by a wife, who, on pretence of enforcing |mingham. 


But we need not pursue the story 
further. The catastrophe was what might 
have been expected. He resolved at last, in 
his utter desolation, to throw himself upon the 
protection of his father: and the affair ended, 
within less than a week after his flight, in his 
return to his uncle’s house, and the ratification 
of a treaty of mutual forgiveness and forgetful- 
ness by all parties. 

He seems now to have first begun to show 
that ingenuity and taste for intellectual occu- 
pation which we find afterwards so strongly 
marking his character. His earliest predilec- 
tion was in favour of music. ‘To this amuse- 
ment he for some time devoted all his leisure 
hours. Having bought what he calls a bell- 
harp for half-a-crown, he laboured, he tells us, 
in endeavouring to tune it for six months. He 
then borrowed a dulcimer, and, even before 
learning to play on it, set about making ano- 
ther after it for himself. ‘ But in the fabrica- 
tion of this instrument,” says he, * I had nei- 
ther timber to work upon, tools to work with, 
nor money to purchase either. It is said, ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. I pulled a 


‘Arriving the |large trunk to pieces, one of the relics of my 


was wont to correct their slightest faults with 
terrible severity. 


from a larger sum which he found in a 


same evening,’’ the narrative then proceeds, |family, but formerly the property of ‘Thomas 


In the midst of all this misery their educa- 
tion could scarcely fail to be but indifferently 
attended to. In fact, even if they had been 
kept at school, the instructions they received 
there could have availed little against such 
utter domestic neglect. ‘The schoolmaster 


can seldom do much if he has not an auxiliary | cent order, and prepared for rest; but, alas! 
at home. William tells us that he was sent,|[ had a bed to seek. About a stone's cast 
when five years old, to a “ Mr. Thomas Meat, | from the place stood another barn, which per- 
of harsh memory, who often,”’ he adds, ** took |haps might furnish me with a lodging. 1 
occasion to beat my head against the wall, hold-| thought it needless to take the bags while I 
ing it by the hair, but never could beat any | examined the place, as my stay would be very 
learning into it; I hated all books but those | short. The second barn yielding no relief, I 
of pictures.” He continued his attendance,| returned in about ten minutes. But what was 
however, for about two years, when he was/iny surprise when I perceived the bags were 
taken away, and, although only a child of/gone! ‘Terror seized me. I roared after the 
seven years old, sent to work ata silk mill. | rascal, but might as well have been silent, for 

Tender as was the age of many of his’ thieves seldom come ata call. Running, rav- 
companions here, he was the youngest and /|jng, and lamenting about the fields and roads, 


a barn, where | intended to lodge ; but finding 
the door shut, | opened my parcels in the fields, 


a view of the city for about two hours, though 
very sore footed. Returning to the spot about 
nine, [ undressed, bagged up my things in de- 


| 
| 


‘within the precincts of Lichfield, I approached | Parker, the first earl of Macclesfield: and as 
dressed, hid my bags near a hedge, and took | 


to tools, I considered that the hammer-key and 
the plyers belonging to the stocking-frame, 
would supply the place of hammer and pincers. 
My pocket-knife was all the edge-tools I could 
raise ; and a fork with one limb was made to 
act in the double capacity of sprig-awl and 
gimlet.”” In this way, he at last completed 
the dulcimer, which, after learning to play upon 
it, he sold to one of his wealthier companions 
for sixteen shillings, bought a coat with the 
money, and constructed a better instrument. 
The term of his apprenticeship was over at 
Christmas 1744 ; but he still continued to work 
with his uncle as a journeyman. It was in 
1746, he tells us, that he first began to be fond 
of books, his earliest purchase being three vo- 
lumes ofthe “ Gentleman’s Magazine.”’ His 
passion for books gave rise to a new applica- 
tion of his manual ingenuity. Those he bought 


least of them all 7 being indeed too short tO\einployed some time. I was too much im- 
reach the engine, in consequence of which @|mersed in distress to find relief in tears. They 
pair of high pattens was fixed on his feet by|;efused to flow. I described the bags, and told| 
the superintendents, which he dragged about) the affair to all I met. I found pity, or seem- 


being mostly in a very tattered condition, he 
felt anxious to be able to restore them toa 
somewhat more seemly appearance ; and ac- 
cordingly, by observing a binder, with whom 


Fal nner: 
HBAS we EF 


ae 


a 


with him for a year. He gives a melancholy ing pity, from all, but redress from none. I 
account of his sufferings in this situation. “*I| saw my hearers dwindle with the twilight ; and 
had now,” says he, (and the reader will re-|by eleven o'clock, I found myself in the open 
member what a mere child he still was,) ‘ to| street. left to tell my mournful tale to the silent 
rise at five every morning during seven years ; | night. 

submit to the cane whenever convenient to the| “« It is not easy to place a human being in a 


master; be the constant companion of the| more distressed situation. My finances were 
most rude and vulgar of the human race, never | nothing: a stranger to the world, and the 


ee 5? 
taught by nature, nor ever wishing to be | world to me ; no employ, nor likely to procure 








taught.”’ His master at last, he tells us, hav-} any ; no food to eat, or place of rest; all the 
ing on one occasion made a wound on his) jittle property I had upon earth taken from me; 
back while beating him, struck it, in adminis-| nay even hope, that last and constant friend of 
tering a succeeding punishment, with the point! the unfortunate, forsook me. I was in a more 
of his cane, which brought it into such a state,| wretched condition than he who has nothing 
that a mortification was apprehended. Ito lose. An eye may roll over these lines 

He arrived atthe close of this weary bond-|when the heart that writes them shall be still. 


he had got acquainted, at his work, soon con- 
trived to make himself a tolerable proficient 
in that craft. Having bought from this man 
several of his cast-off tools, among others, ‘* he 
offered me,”’ says Hutton, “a worn-down press 
for two shillings, which no man could use, and 
which was laid by for the fire. 1 considered 
the nature of its construction, bought it, and 
paid the two shillings. I then asked him to 
favour me_with a hammer and a pin, which he 
brought with half a conquering smile and half a 
sneer. I drove out the garter-pin, which, being 
galled, prevented the press from working, and 
turned another square, which perfectly cured the 
press. He said in anger, ‘if | had known, you 
should not have had it.’ This proved for forty- 
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two years my best binding press.”’ Soon after | 
this, too, he began to write verse, which was a 
favourite amusement with him to the end of) 
his life. 

At last, seeing no prospect of any thing but 
drudgery and poverty in the trade to which he 
had been brought up, he left his uncle, and) 
took up his residence with a sister, who lived 
in the same town—an admirable woman, whose 
affection and unwearied cares for his comfort 
and welfare did much to compensate the loss 
and desertion of his other relatives. His great 
ambition now was to be settled in business as 
a bookseller, and he at last determined to set 
up in that character in the town of Southwell, 
about fourteen miles from Nottingham. Here 
he accordingly opened a shop, with, as he ex- 
presses it, about twenty shillings worth of trash 
for all his stock. “I was,” says he, “* my own! 
joiner, put up my shelves and furniture, and in 
one day became the most eminent bookseller 
in the place.” Being employed, however, du- 
ring the other days of the week in working at 
Nottingham as a bookbinder, he could only 
give his attendance at Southwell on the Satur- 
days, that being besides quite enough for the 
literary wants of the place. ‘Throughout a 
very rainy summer, “I set out,’’ says he, “at 
five every Saturday morning, carried a burden 
of from three pounds weight to thirty, opened 
shop at ten, starved in it all day upon bread, 
cheese, and half a pint of ale, took from one to 
six shillings, shut up at four, and by trudging 
through the solitary night and the deep roads 
five hours more, I arrived at Nottingham by! 
nine, where I always found a mess of milk 
porridge by the fire, prepared by my valuable 
sister.”” 

This humble attempt, however, was the be- 
ginning of his prosperity. Next year he was 
offered about two hundred pounds weight of 
old books, on his note of hand, for twenty- 
seven shillings, by a dissenting minister to 
whom he was known; and upon this he im- 
mediately determined to break up his establish- 


Birmingham. He did so; and succeeded so) 
well, that by never suffering his expenses to 


For “ The Friend.’ 
Addressed to B. M. 


Respected Relict of departed worth! 
Accept the lay which gratitude would give ; 
While here we range among the sons of earth, 
Thy tried affection in our hearts shall live. 


I would not bid thy tears no longer flow, 
Nor rashly check th’ emotions of the heart, 

Yo, rather let me join those signs of woe, 
And in thy sorrows take an humble part, 


Yet not too deeply o’er the past lament, 
Nor estimate thy destiny severe ; 
Sorrows by Heaven are in mercy sent, 
To break the links that chain our spirits here. 


If time brought only seasons of delight, 
And gentle prosperous breezes constant blew, 
How should we backward shrink with dread affright, 
As near the precipice of death we drew. 


But now, with various ills and crosses tried, 
These changeful scenes no more enchanting glow, 
And gradual down the hill of life we glide, 
Till death receives us in the vale below. 
A. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
RESIGNATION. 
A pensive wanderer, I must linger here, 


And pay departed worth a willing tear: 
Here let me weep my H—h’s early doom, 


And dress with leaves and flowers her early tomb. 
While thus employ’d, to thee, O Gracious God! 


I humbly bow, and kiss thy chastening rod ; 
And tho’ my heart with double anguish beat, 
And tho’ my sighs full oft my grief repeat, 

At thy decrees, O! may I ne’er repine, 

Nor murmur ought ’gainst Majesty Divine. 
Thy wondrous mercies, Lord, I daily see; 

Thy wondrous love profusely shed on me; 
Yes, thou hast bid my soul in hope repose, 
That time’s short reign shall terminate my woes. 
That soon my spirit, with mysterious flight, 
Shall leave behind the pitchy shades of night, 
And soar with angel wings beyond the sky, 
Where thou wilt wipe the tear from every eye. 


aie 


SOAP. 


As this is the season of the year when most of our 


ment at Southwell, and to transfer himself to| housekeepers attend to making soft soap for the use 
: |of the family, we trust a few observations may be 


acceptable. 
Much difficulty is frequently experienced in this 


as 


| contact, forming a carbonate of soda or potash— 


neither of which will unite with grease to form soap. 
Much of the difficulty which housekeepers meet 
with in soap-making, arises from their ley having 
become more or less saturated with carbonic acid, 
Ashes which have laid long in a damp place, or be- 
come damp by any other means, will absorb carbonic 
acid; or if the ley is allowed to stand too long after 
it is leached in an open vessel, the same thing will 
take place. Lime is often placed in the bottom of 
the leach, and but few can tell why they do it. If 
the question is asked, the reply is—because it makes 
the ley cleaner. Lime has a stronger affinity for 
carbonic acid than potash has, and of course will se- 
parate it from it. Common limestone is lime and 
carbonic acid; when limestone is burned in a kiln, 
the carbonic acid is separated by heat, and quicklime 
is formed. Now if this quick, or fresh burnt lime is 
placed in the bottom of the leach, and the ley made 
to pass through it, it becomes purified from the acid, 
and the only thing necessary then to have it unite 
with grease, is to have it of sufficient strength. This 
may be ascertained by its specific gravity—to learn 
which, put a new laid egg into it; if the egg floats, 
the ley is strong enough ; if it sinks, the ley must ei- 
ther be evaporated by boiling, or again leaching it 
|through ashes. The grease made use of, is the re- 
| fuse fat of animals, and before it is united with the 
| ley, should be freed from all the salt by boiling it in 
water. The quantity necessary for a barrel of good 
soap, is about sixteen pounds, or half a pound to a 
gallon. 
- Soap, when well made, should be thick and salve- 
like, capable of being spread thin upon cloth without 
flaking or rolling off. If to such soap about an 
equal quantity of soft water is added, the soap be- 
comes hard and liver-like, capable of being taken up 
in the hand. This many think is desirable, especial- 
ly the soap boilers who make it for sale, as they 
make double the profit they would on the other qual- 
ity. 

Some housekeepers practise making their own 
hard soap. This is done by adding salt to the soap 
after it is well made, while it is vet boiling. The 
effect is thus explained. Salt is soda and muriatic 
acid. Potash has a stronger affinity for muriatic acid 
than soda has, and when they come in contact, as in 
this case, the potash decomposes the salt, and com- 
bines with the muriatic acid, forming a muriate of 
potash—leaving the soda pure, to form a hard soap 
with the grease:—the muriate of potash will be 
found, on cooling, in solution at the bottom, being of 
greater specific gravity than the soap. The salt 
should be added by smull quantities until the sepa- 
| ration takes place, whici may be known by the soap 

| becoming curdled ; after which it should be allowed 
to stand until cold, when it may be cut into bars or 
| cakes, as suits the operator. Many suppose that 


oe ‘ {rosin is necessary to harden the soap. This is not 
exceed five shillings a week, he found that by business, and many vulgar errors have been connect- | y f 


the end of the first year he had saved about 
twenty pounds. 

This, of course, enabled him to extend his 
business, which he soon made a very valuable 
one. Birmingham was to Hutton what Phi- 
ladelphia was to Franklin. The first time he 
had ever seen it was when he entered it after 
running away from his uncle’s, a wearied and 
homeless wanderer, with scarcely a penny in 
his pocket, and not a bope in the world to trust 


ed with it; and we have heard women declare, that 
they believed their soap was bewilched. Wher: the 
principles are once understood, the whole process is 


easy and simple. First, then, it is proper that house- | 


keepers should know the properties of the compon- 
ent parts of soap. 

There are two fixed alkalies used in soap making, 
viz. potash and soda. Potash is called the vegeta- 
ble, and soda the mineral alkali. Either of these 
alkalies will unite with grease, and form soap; pot- 
ash and grease make soft soap only, but soda and 


grease make hard soap. Both these alkalies have a 


the case ; it is used as a matter of profit—not of ne- 
cessity. 

The common yellow colour of soft soap is owing 
| to the iron contained in it, as the oxide of iron is 
| dissolved by potash. Where white soap is desirable. 
jit may be made by substituting pearlash or carbon- 

ate of potash, and abstracting the carbonic acid by 
lime—and by using lard and other white grease, the 
| purest white soap may be made.—Genessee Farmer. 

| 


Warer usep For Fuet.—Steam power is destined 
to new modifications, which must shortly give it in- 


to. Yet in this place he was destined to ac- | Strong affinity for acids—uniting with them, and} creased power. The following little anecdote, given 


quire, some years after, an ample fortune, and| 
to take his place among the most honoured “ 
its citizens. 


(To be continued.) 


It has been recorded of Louis IX, king of, 
France, that he was found instructing a poor 
kitchen boy; and being asked why he would 
do so, answered, “ The meanest hath a soul as 


forming what is generally called neutral salts. 
Thus potash and nitric acid form saltpetre; soda 
and sulphuric acid form glauber salls; and soda and 


muriatic acid, or spirits of salts, form common salt. | 


|by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in one of his lectures on 
| Geology, in Philadelphia, is highly gratifying in 
many respects. 

“In England, bituminous coals are used for steam 


Now no woman in her senses would think of mak-| navigation, because they give out flame, which is 


when mixed with grease, as good soap as if they 
had never been united. 
There is also another acid which combines with 


| ing soap with either of these salts; and yet the base| very essential to the economical production of steam: 
of either, when separated from the acid, would form,| in this country wood has been used. 


As anthracite 


| coal is composed of carbon, with a small portion of 


the inflammable principle of hydrogen, the last is al- 
| ways feeble and soon exhausted; hence it had been 


these alkalies, which will equally prevent their unit-| predicted impossible to apply it to the production of 


ing with grease as either of the before mentioned 


}steam. ‘To show how easily difficulties of this cha- 


: 2 acids—that is, carbonic. Now this acid is continual-| racter, which are so often augmented by the bungling 
precious as my own, and bought with the SaMe€ ly floating in the atmosphere unseen, and will com-| writings of theorists, are overcome by the unsophisti- 
blood of Christ.’ | bine with potash or soda whenever it comes in|cated ingenuity of practical men, he instanced the 





construction of a furnace in this city at the lead 
works of Mr. Price Wetherill. ‘This furnace is sup- 
plied with anthracite coal, which of itself produces 
an insufficient quantitiy of hydrogen to make a 
flame. But Mr. Wetherill, who is in the habit of 
surmounting difhculties by simple means, carries a 
little steam from his boiler by a cock, and leads it 
by a small pipe under the grate of his furnace. The 
steam, which is vaporized water composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, passes into the hot coals of the fur- 
nace, is there decomposed, and the hydrogen, when 
it reaches the surface, becomes a powerful flame. 
When the cock is stopped, the flame dies away; 
when it is turned, it revives. Here we see, as Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh observed, the cause of an 
diate preference to be given to anthracite coal for 
steam navigation, ard particularly for long voyages, 
for a vessel can carry three times as much anthra- 
eite as she can bituminous coal, and the inflammable 
principle, the absence of which appeared to render it 


immc- 


valueless for this purpose, is always to be borrowed | 


from the fluid in which the vessel moves. Of what 
value then will anthracite become, when marine 
steam navigation will be general, as we think it rea- 
sonably may.”—U. S. Gazelle 


CATTSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


There’s beauty in the soft, warm summer morn, 

Where leaves are sparkling with the early dew ; 
When birds awake, and buds and flowers are born, 

And the rich sun appears, half trembling, through 
The crimson haze, and dim luxurious blue 

Of the far eastern heavens :—there’s beauty deep 
From mountain-tops to catch the distant view 

Of quiet glen-wood, path-wild craggy steep, 

Or cool sequestcred coast, where lone ly waters sleep. 


There’s beauty in the storm :—the far deep roll 
Of the majestic thunders—-like the cheer 
Of charging hosts—swells the dilating soul 
With love, deep love, and reverential fear 
For Him who curbs the whirlwind’s red career, 
And grasps the living lightniag in his hand !— 
For Him who of all beauty is the sphere— 
The centre of the glorious and the grand— 
The light of sun and star, of heaven and sea and land. | 


A steamboat excursion up the Hudson in} 
the day time, or under the bright rays of the 
moon, opens to the eyes of the admiring tra-} 
veller the volume nature at some of its| 
most magnificent beautiful passages. 


of 
and 


What has been said of Sir Walter Scott’s seat} 


at Abbottsford, will admit of a paraphrastic 
application to the scenery of the Hudson : it 
is @ romance—not in mortar and stone—but 
of basaltic formations, of nature’s grandest} 
features, dreary mountains and rich vales— 
the cloud and the eagle perching upon the one, | 
while the other is the basin the cataract 
which leaps from the upper regions, chafed 
into snow-white foam and feathery splendour. | 
The associations of revolutionary history, like | 
* thick coming fancies,’ crowd into the inind | 
at ‘Tarrytown, Stony Point, and West Point,| 
investing the inanimate features of nature with | 
the expression of a sublime patriousm, or a 
proud defiance to tyranny and power. The! 
unrivalled prospect from West Point landing 

is gazed upon a moment with astonishment 
and admiration. In a short time the traveller 
has passed the Highland scenery; and the) 
beautiful alternation of cultivated fields, reund- 

ed hills, meadows, and shrubbery which suc- 
ceeds, is an admirable relief to the intense} 
sublimity of the passage below, and prepares 
the mind to appreciate the ¢ 
which are soon discovered to the left, on the 


of 
} 


\is the most fitting one for such a legend ; 


i Sing Sing, 


/extent, 


jhe would upon a level 
hillock, excepting a far distant berder of 
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Landing at the ocd of Cattskill, 
veller is soon on the route to the Cattskill 
mountain house, a distance of twelve miles, 
eight of which are over hill and dale, and the 
remaining four (the best of the whole) wind 
up the ascent of the mountain in zig- i en 
tions. 
tain house,’ a lonely dwelling, called * the 
shanty,” 
wild, shaggy, and almost upright wall of sav- | 
ave mountain, looming enor it on the north, | 
up to the very clouds. “ The shanty” stands | 
almost in the road. The traveller draws in| 
his breath, and wonders by what strange means 
he has so unexpectedly been introduced to a 
spot wilder than the imagination ever gave 
birth to in its maniac creations. ‘This is said to 
be ‘* Sleepy Hollow,” where Rip Van Winkle 
snored away two quarters of a century. We 
wish this was the identical spot, as it certainly 
but 
Irvine, we believe, had a glen in his mind's 
eye for ** Sleepy Hollow,” a few miles above 
in West Chester county, on the 
east side of the Hudson. 

The road is embowered with low trees and 
bushes, so that the traveller has but little idea 


what headway he is making above the sublu- 
\nary world, until he nearly reaches the sum- 


mit. At length the * 
vained from the rear ; 


house”’ 
the 


mountain 
we reach 


Ss 


world indeed beneath our feet. From 
this summit, and from the still higher summits 


\of the south and north mountains, a circle of 


vision opens, of nearly one hundred miles in 
embracing the counties of Greene, 
Columbia, Rensselaer, Albany, Ulster, Dutch- 
ess, and parts of Putnam and Orange ; 
a distant view of the Green 
range of Taughannuck or Saddi!e mountains, 
in Massachusetts, and the western hills of 
Connecticut. Extent and inequality of sur- 
face are of little account in the vast panorama 
now spread before the spectator. 


besides 
mountains, the 


down upon the diversified scene below him as 
vale, without a hill or 


mountains. ‘This fact leads many, not ac- 
quainted with the laws of vision, to underrate 
the elevation at which they stand ; but the lit- 
tleness of distant objects is, indeed, the proof, 
to a mathematical eye, of the sublimity and 
crandeur of the mountain height, from which 
large villages look like specks, and the broad | 
Hudson like a thre ad of silver. ‘The height of 
the “ mountain house’’ above the level of the 
river is less than three thousand feet, while! 
the * Round Top,” or “south mountain’’ is 
between three and four thousand feet high, | 
and the “north mountain’? exceeds an eleva- 
tion of four thousand one hundred feet. 


Rather more than two miles, in a south- 
western direction from the ** mountain house, 
‘the traveller finds the ** cascades,” or the falls 
of the Cauterskill, an insignificant brook, which | 

plunges into a chasm, dark and dre ary as the | 
conan of Avernus. When the stream is at} 


are objects of sublimity. ‘The descent of the 


the tra-| 


Within about two miles of the “ moun- | 


is located in a sunless gorge, with a 


brow of 
‘the mountain on which it is perched, and find | 
the 


} 
He looks 


of seventy or eighty feet. The dark, frowning, 
overarching rock has a concentrated and fear- 
ful character of sublimity, that exceeds almost 
any thing of the kind in the large falls and cas- 
cades of our country. Unlike the rocks at 
Niagara, here every thing can be seen at a 
view; and the full force of a vast, wild de pth, 
or of a peep towards heaven from the bottom 
of the gulf, must be owned by every spec- 
itator. 

But the ** Round Top,” a little to the south 
from the “ mountain house,” and easily ac- 
icessible through aw inding path and the “ Pud- 
|ding Stone Hall,” affords a prospect truly sub- 
lime. We walked to the bold parapet of rocks 
jutting out in defiance over an almost perpen- 
dicular depth of about a thousand feet. The 
little being of a day will of course feel some 
shrinking as he treads the verge, and will fre- 
quently think of the possibility of an avalanche. 
But it is unfounded terror. The masonry of 
this proud monument of eternal power, is not 
to be jarred by mortal tread. It will stand 
there while the earth continues, a battery of 
terror, unassailable by the violence of war, 
above the reach of any echo, save that of the 
thunder which rolls below. 

Here was a place to worship. ‘The air was 
| purity itself. Midway down the mountain, and 
|clinging close under the base of the rock on 
|which we stood, a cloud of about a mile 
eam was discharging its torrents of rain, and 
as the process went on, its colour changed from 
la leaden to a white, and at length, having de- 
| posited its freight, it furled up towards the 
jnorth like fantastic shapes of snow. Great 
| thoughts of God came unbidden into the mind, 
and creation and created things seemed like 
the chaff which his strong winds were driving 
before them. Heaven only was above. What 
heart could have refused to worship on this 
sublime altar? 

Thunder 
house,” 


storms below the ‘ mountain 
are not of unfrequent eccurrence. 
But those who see them for the first time are 
usually disappointed. No cloud in a thunder 
|storm was ever known to reach over and cover 
ithe entire circle of vision; so that, while all 
\is sunshine on the mountain, the portion of 
‘cloud which is the * brew of the thunder,” 
small, compared to the area of vision—more 
sunshine than storm appearing in the world 
below. Mr. Beach, the enterprising and in- 
telligent proprietor of the line of stages run- 
|ning to the mountain, informed us that, some 
years since, he spent a day upon the mountain, 
jand the sea of clouds below was stretched to 
ithe edge of the horizon all around. It was an 
‘even, leaden-coloured floor, upon which the sun 
shone, and across which a steady wind swept 
jduring the day. On his descent, he found that 
}it had rained in Cattskill incessantly, and heard 
from other quarters that the rain had been 


is 





»» |veneral. —Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 
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AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 


dattskill mountains, | flood, as it was at our late visit, the cascades | sociation of Friends, in Philadelphia qué arterly 


|meeting, will be held in Mulberry street meet- 


northwestern verge of the horizon, like pur-| first sheet of water unbroken is nearly two hun-|ing house, at 8 o'clock this evening. 


ple pencilings drawn against the sky. 


ldred feet; 


and this is succeeded by another fall 


Joseru Warrineton, Sec'ry. 








For “ The Friend." 
THE MARTYRS, 
Continued from page 309.) 


IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 


From the concise narrative of the labours 
of the apostles, which is preserved in the New 
‘Testament, it appears that the light of the gos.-, 
pel was early conveyed to the city of Antioch, 
in Syria. In the 1ithchapter of Acts, we are, 
informed that some of the brethren who were 
scattered abroad upon the persecution of 
Stephen, came to Antioch, * preaching the 
Lord Jesus, and the hand of the Lord was, 
with them, and a great number believed and| 
turned unto the Lord.” It was there that 
Barnabas and Saul tarried a whole year, as- 
sembling with the church, and teaching much} 
people; and as they ministered to the Lord and, 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, “separate me 
Barnabas and Saul from the work whereunto 1} 
I have called them ;”’ and after they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid their hands upon them, | 
the brethren sent them away to preach the| 
gospel among the Gentiles. 
~ he embassy upon which they were sent 
was one of considerable extent, and involved| 
great personal danger ; but through the bless-| 
ing of that God in whose cause they served, 
they were not only preserved from harm, but 
enabled to fulfil their mission, and return in 
safety to Antioch, declaring all that God had) 
done with them, and how he had opened the} 
door of faith unto the Gentiles. Paul and| 
Barnabas again ** abede a long time with the} 
disciples,” ‘and their Christian labours appear | 
to have been eminently successful, a large 
church being gathered, whose members were 
the first that received the honourable appella- 
tion of Christians. 

Over this church, Ignatius, who had received | 
instruction from the apostles, presided more 
than forty years. ‘Theincidents of a life, so long 
protracted and distinguished by so many im- 
portant circumstances, would doubtless be! 
highly interesting and instructive; but the! 
scantiness of the materials which have reached | 
us, precludes any thing more than briefly to 
glance at the occurrences which marked its 
closing scene. 

About the year 107, the emperor Trajan,| 
elated with a victory he had recently obtained 
over the Scythians, came to Antioch, in Syria, 
to prepare for the war which he designed carry- 
ing on against the Parthians and Armenians. 
A persecution having been commenced against 
the Christians, and Ignatius being anxiously 
concerned for the welfare of his flock, pre-| 
sented himself before the emperor, with whom) 
he had a long discourse. Ignatius vindicated | 
himself and his brethren from the calumnious| 
charges of their enemies, asserted the absurdity 
and wickedness of idolatry, declaring bis firm! 
faith in one Supreme Deity, who made the 
world, and in Jesus Christ his only begotten 
Son, who, though crucified under Pontius Pi- 
late, had yet destroyed the works of the devil, 
and would ruin his power and influence. 
Trajan, though lis character for justice and| 
humanity has been extolled by most historians, | 
was deeply prejudiced against the Christians, | 
and, being offended with the freedom and bold-| 
ness of Ignatius, pronounced sentence of death! 





tinguished as Ignatius, to make his punishment 


lof his keepers ; of which he thus writes :— 
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upon him, ordering that he should be carried to execute the inhuman sentence pronounced 
to Rome, and thrown as a prey to wild beasts. upon him by the emperor. That the execution 

Upon hearing this unjust and cruel sentence,| might command more attention, the period 
the meek, but undaunted champion of the! chosen for it was one of the public festivals, at 
Christian faith joyfully exclaimed, “I thank! which it was common to entertain the people 
thee, O Lord, that thou hast condescended thus with the conflicts of gladiators with wild beasts. 
perfectly to honour me with thy love, and hast On the 20th of December, Ignatius was carried 
thought me worthy, with thy servant the apostle} into the amphitheatre, thrown among lions, and 
Paul, to be bound with chains.” He then quickly devoured by them. Those who ac- 
embraced the fetters which were brought to) companied this martyr, and were eyewitnesses 
confine him, calling them his jewels and orna-| of his suffering, give this character of him : 
ments ; and having fervently prayed for his|‘* Ignatius was @ man in all things like the 
flock, and commended them with many tears apostles. 
to the care and providence of the Almighty, 
he cheerfully surrendered himself into the 
hands of those who were appointed to convey 
him to the place of execution. 

The learned Scaliger seemed at a loss to 
imagine what could induce the emperor to send 
this eminent father so great a distance as from 
Syria to Rome, to suffer martyrdom. It 
were easy, however, to assign many reasons. | 


As a good governor, by the helm of 
prayer and fasting, by the constancy of his 
doctrine and spiritual labour, he withstood the 
raging flood of persecution. Like a divine 
lamp, he enlightened the hearts of the faithful, 
by his luminous expositions of Holy Scripture; 
and lastly, to preserve his church, he scrupled 
not freely to expose himself to a bitter death.” 
There are extant six epistles written by 
Ignatius, while on his journey to Rome, ad- 
His enemies might well apprehend that a cruel’ dressed to different churches, and one to Poly- 
death inflicted upon him at Antioch, among|carp. The last is of doubtful authority, but 
those by whom he was so much beloved and/the rest are allowed to be genuine, though not 
honoured, and where his pious example had) free from the suspicion of interpolations. ‘They 
shone so conspicuously, would tend rather to|are written in the pompous style of the 
confirm than weaken the attachment of the! Asiatics ; and while some things are found in 
people to the Christian faith. They mit have|them which do not accord with a correct 
perceived too, that the unyielding integrity,|taste, or sound judgment, they contain many 
and humble but immovable constancy of the| wholesome admonitions, blended with tender 
inartyr, Were an argument in support of the! touches of pathos, and fine specimens of sub- 
truth of his religion, which could not but have) limity. 
great eflect upon the beholders—or they might 
hope to shake the fortitude of the saint, by the 
privations and insults to which he would be’ 
exposed during a long and perilous journey, 
and by leading about in bonds from city to city, 
and executing in the metropolis, a man so dis- 


In that age of fiery persecution, it was of 
great importance that the ministers of the 
Christian church should be men of firmness 
and constancy ; nor would it be easy to point 
to one in whom those virtues shone more con- 
spicuously, than the revered pastor of Antioch. 
‘Though called to meet death in its most sa- 
vage and terrific form, lis soul remained firm 
and unshaken as the rock which repels the 
waves that dash against its base. “ Let the 
fire,’’ says he, ** and the cross, and the assaults 
of the martyr. Though above eighty years of! of wild beasts, the breaking of bones, the bat- 
age, he bore the hardships of a long journey, in tering of the whole body in pieces—yea, and 
the inclement season of winter, with patience al] the torments that the devil can invent, 
and resignation, though they were greatly come upon me, so that I may but attain to be 
aggravated by the rude and savage treatment! with Jesus Christ: often affirming that he 
considered it better to die for Christ, than to 
live and reign the sole monarch of the world. 

[t would be easy to adduce from the epistles 
of Ignatius many passages which evince ge- 
nuine humility and glowing charity; but we 
shall quote only the following, written during 

But although the soldiers that conducted his last journey, and when he had attained the 
Ionatius were confessedly severe, they were age of fourscore years, and long been looked 
not wholly inexorable, and were prevailed upon | up to as the father of one of the largest Chris- 
to permit two or three friends to accompany tian churches. 
him, and to allow him short intervals for com- 
munion with his Christian brethren at the 
different cities through which he passed. At 
Sinyrna, he was received by Polycarp, who 
had been his fellow pupil under the apostle 
John—Christians of every rank and order 
from the city and neighbourhcod, flocked to- 
gether to behold so interesting a sight as this 
venerable man in chains, to hear his instruc- 
tions and admonitions, and join in the prayers 
and praises which fell fom his lips. 


more exemplary, and strike terror into the 
hearts of those who professed the same faith. 
But whatever was the motive, it is certain that 
nothing he endured could shake the constancy 


“From Syria even to Rome, both by sea and 
land, I fight with beasts—day and night I am 
chained to my military guard, who grow more 
fierce anil cruel to me in proportion as I show 
kindness to them.” 


«| do not pretend to prescribe to you as if 
{ were any thing ; for alihough | am in bonds 
for the name of Jesus Christ, I am not yet 
perfect, and but just beginning to be a disciple, 
and therefore speak as unto those who are 
masters as well as myself; for | have need to 
be prepared by you for my combat, by your 
inspiring me with resolution and patience. — | 
rejoice greatly at the happiness which I have 
in writing this epistle to you, and congratulat- 
ing you, because, that, throngh the hopes of 

When he arrived at Rome, he was presented | another life, you love none but God. You pray 
to the prefect of the city, and preparation made! also without ceasing for the rest of mankind ; 


} 
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for it is to be hoped that they may be con-| about ten or twelve miles off. 
verted, in order that they may enjoy God.| was small and held in silence. 
Furnish them, therefore, with the means of| 
instruction, at least, by your good works. To 


proud boastings, your humility ; to their in-) 
juries, your prayers ; to their errors, your stead- | and accordingl» went. 
fastness in the faith; to their brutality, your) silent, and nothing remarkable occurred 
courtesy. Let us beware of imitating them,! the same way, he went a third and a fourth 
but become their brethren in kindness, and time ; when he began to reflect why he was 
endeavour to imitate the Lord. going to a distant and silent meeting of another 

“This distinguished father of the church] society, and neglecting the one to which he 
was zealous to guard and advance the interests| belonged, in his own neighbourhood. After a 
of true holiness. There were then, as there} little reflection, it occurred to him, that, with 
are now, men who turned the grace of God' all the preaching, singing, and praying which 
into licentiousness. ‘ The tree,’ says he, ‘ is| he had been accustomed to hear in the con- 
known by its fruits; in like manner those who} gregation to which he belonged, he had never 
profess themselves to be Christians, shall be| found his mind brought into such a calm and 
known by their works ; for it is not the pro-| comfortable state as he had experienced in the 
fession that profiteth, but true faith and per-| little, silent meetings of Friends. ‘This consi- 
severance to the end. It is good to instruct, deration induced him to conclude that the latter 
if we practise what we teach.’ | were the most profitable meetings for him. He 

“It was a common saying of Ignatius, ‘ My therefore continued to frequent them. The 
love is crucified, meaning, that his affections} news soon spread through the neighbourhood, 
were dead to the pursuits and pleasures in| that John Browning had turned Quaker; anda 
which the men of the world are involved. |number of his fellow-members, concluding that 


Happy is the man, who, taught by the same) they must not lose so respectable a member as 
heavenly Master, and enricl:ed with the same| 





divine Spirit, can lift his heart to things above, | 
and evince a holy indifference to the glittering | 
transient scenes and perishing possessions of 
this life. He who is animated with the desire, 
and cheered with the hope, of finally attaining | 
the kingdom, the presence, the glory of Christ, 
is prepared to suffer losses and bear trials 
without a murmur, and meet death itself with 
alacrity and joy.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


| 

For “The Friend.” | 

On a late excursion through some parts of 
Chester county, I paid a short visit to a valua- 
ble ancient Friend, who carries in his memory 
a large collection of interesting anecdotes re- 
specting the early settlers in this country, par- 
ticularly among the members of our religious 
Society. In the course of conversation, he 
related the following circumstance respecting | 
John Browning, a friend of whom John 
Churchman, in page 62, Edit. 1818, of his) 
journal, gives a pleasing and instructive anec-| 
dote. John Browning resided at Sassafras, on | 
the Eastern shore of Maryland, and was by) 
occupation a milier. His grandmother, pro-| 
bably in the early part of her life, attended a| 
meeting, where George Fox, while on his visit! 
to this country, preached. His ministry ap-| 
pears to have made such an impression on her| 
mind, as to cause her to be frequently speaking | 
of it, long afterwards, to her friends. His| 
person, his doctrine and appearance, often| 
served her with topics by which to entertain} 
her visiters. After her death, her daughter,’ 


notice. 


he was, and a vestry-man too, agreed to meet 
some rainy day at his mill, and beat all his 
Quakerism out of him. In pursuance of this 
agreement, several of them met at the mill, 
when the weather did not allow them to at- 
tend to the business of their farms, and while 
he was going on with his business, began to 
discourse in a jocular way respecting the Qua- 
kers. As their remarks, though ostensibly 
directed to each other, were intended to apply 
chiefly to him, they took care to make the ap- 


} 


| 
| 


plication too broad and obvious to escape his) 


After they had gone on for some time 
with their sarcastic observations, he told them, 
that if they chose to talk with him on the sub- 
ject of religion, in a proper manner, he would 
stop his mill and sit down with them. But he 
observed, religion was a serious subject, and 
was not to be treated with lightness. This at 
once gave a check to the course of their con- 
versation. The mill was stopped, and the 
subject being seriously discussed, John Brown- 
ing was enabled to give such gond reasons for 
his conduct, and for the principles which he 
had silently embraced, that two or three of his 
visiters were induced to follow his example, 
and eventually join the Society of Friends. 
From this feeble beginning arose the meeting 
of Sassafras. E. LL. 
Philada. 7 mo. 24, 1831. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
ISAAC STEPHENSON. 


The following testimony of Hardshaw East 
monthly meeting cannot, | think, but be ac- 


the mother of John Browning, used some-| ceptable to every reader of “ The Friend.” 
times to repeat what she had frequently heard Those who knew Isaac Stephenson during his 
her mother relate respecting the preaching of tarriance in this land, will peruse it with feel- 
George Fox. These discourses excited a cu-|ings of affectionate and mournful interest. 
riosity in the mind of John Browning to know) The fervency of his gospel labours, the Chris- 
a little more of the society to which George) tian love and meekness which clothed his spirit; 
Fox belonged. He accordingly, one first day, his humility and constant watchfulness over 
mounted his horse and rode to a Friends’ meet-| all his words and actions, and the steadiness 
ing, the nearest probably to his place of abode,| and singleness of purpose with which he pur- 


The meeting| sued his religious labours, while among us, 
When it was} rendered him a lively and instructive example 
over, he rode home, supposing his curiosity| of the Christian virtues, and powerfully en- 
gratified, and not expecting to go there again.| forced and illustrated the doctrines which he 
their passion, oppose your meekness ; to their) When first day returned, he felt an inclination,| preached. 


Few persons in the station which 


he hardly knew why, to go to meeting again,| he filled, have passed along with more general 
The meeting was still] acceptance among all classes, or been more 
In| truly beloved. Love to all seemed the constant 


clothing of bis spirit, and the spring of all his 
labours—a love which was “ without dissimu- 
lation, abhorring every thing evil, and cleaving 
to, and cherishing that which was good.” 
Close and rigid in the scrutiny over his own 
conduct and motives, that he might do nothing 
inconsistent with the high and responsible 
station he filled, nor in any way dishonour the 
sacred name he bore, he was preserved 
‘‘ blameless and harmless, and without rebuke,”’ 
to a degree which is surpassed by few. The 
recollection of his gospel services among us is 
pleasant and refreshing, and we may indulge 
the hope that the seed of the kingdom, sown 
through his instrumentality, will long continue 
to produce fruit to the honour and praise of 
the heavenly Husbandman. R. G. 


A testimony from the monthly meeting of Hard- 
shaw East, concerning Isaac Stephenson, 
deceased. 


‘** Our beloved friend, Isaac Stephenson, son 
of Isaac and Elizabeth Stephenson, members 
of our religious Society, was born on the 13th 
of the 11th month, 1765, at Burlington Quay, 
in the East Riding of the county of York. 


“ Owing to the infirm state of his father’s 
health, the care of his education devolved 
chiefly on his mother, whose pious concern 
for the best interest of her children was blessed 
to this our dear friend. 


‘Tn youth, he evinced an amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition, which greatly endeared 
him to all the family. About the seventeenth 
year of his age, and during his apprenticeship 
at Scarborough, he was, through Divine Mercy, 
favoured with a powerful and humbling visita- 
tion, whereby he was bowed in great self- 
abasedness, and Jed into much circumspection 
of conduct and self-denial. About this period 
also, he was visited with bodily indisposition, 
which afforded him a season of retirement at 
home, very congenial to his exercised mind. 

‘* After passing through deep travail of 
spirit, he was favoured to receive that hope 
which is in Christ Jesus, and to experience 
enlargement of heart. Thus he became an 
example of piety, his countenance and deport- 
ment indicating that he had been instructed 
in the school of Christ ; and as he advanced 
to mature age, he was a great strength and 
comfort to his widowed mother, extending a 
fatherly care over the younger branches of the 
family. 

‘On the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
he spent about four years as an assistant in the 
shop of a friend at Hitchin, where he enjoyed 
that society which was helpful and encourag- 
ing to him.. When desirous of entering into 
business for himself, he earnestly craved divine 
direction ; and way opened soon after to begin 
the business of a miller, near Stockton-upon- 
Teas, and this place continued to be his com- 
fortable residence about thirty-five years. 
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“In the year 1797, he was appointed to the 
station of elder ; and in the following year he 
married Hannah Masterman, of Kirby-Moor- 
side, who continued his beloved and affection- 
ate companion to the end of his days. 

“ About the forty-fourth year of his age he 
first appeared in the ministry, and being care- 
ful to occupy faithfully with the talents entrust- 
ed to him, he experienced an enlargement in 
the gift, and became an able minister of the 
gospel. In 1812, he obtained a certificate to 
visit the families of Friends at Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, which service he 
performed in company with his sister, Elizabeth 
Robson. Between this period and the year 
1823, he travelled much in the work of the 
ministry, visiting, at various times, the meetings 
of Friends in most parts of Great Britain, and 
was often engaged in holding public meetings. 
He also paid two religious visits to Ireland, and 
one to the Isle of Man. 

“In 1823, with the concurrence of his 


friends, he embarked for the United States of 


North America, where he laboured very dili- 
gently for nearly two years. This religious 
service was attended with many trying exer- 
cises, owing to the peculiar state of our Soci- 
ety there at that time; yet he had to acknow- 
ledge, that, through the unfailing mercy and 
help of Israel’s Shepherd, he was enabled to 
perform the service required of him, and to 
return to his native land in peace. Referring 
to this visit, he writes: ‘I feel no condemna- 
tion respecting any part of my labours in the 
Lord’s cause in America, yet | am very far 
from thinking them perfect.’—*My labour was, 
that Friends, and all who attended the meet- 
ings where I was, might witness an inward 
stayedness of mind upon God, and an humble, 
steadfast trust in Him. I had also, in almost 
every testimony, to endeavour to exalt Christ 
in his different manifestations, and in all his 
offices.’ 

“ On his return from America, his attention 
was turned to the consideration of a residence 
at Manchester ; and after due waiting, with 
desire that he might be favoured to see his way 
in so important a change, he removed with his 
family in the latter part of the year 1826. 
After he came to reside amongst us, he was 
often engaged in our meetings for worship, in 
the faithful exercise of his gift, to the comfort 
and edification of many. He was zealously 
concerned for the support of our various 
Christian testimonies, and in meetings for 
discipline was very serviceable, manifesting a 
lively regard for the welfare of the Society, 
and the restoration of those who had gone 


astray. He was a lover and promoter of 


peace, of kind and unassuming manners, which 
greatly endeared him to his friends; and it 
may truly be said, he was an example of humi- 
lity in the various relations of life. 

** Some time after his removal into the com- 
pass of this meeting, he paid an acceptable 
visit to the families of Friends in his own meet- 
ing, Warrington and Liverpool, and had 
many meetings in Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood, with those not in profession with us, 
fervently labouring, being willing to spend and 
be spent in promoting the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. In the 12th month, 





















' 


1828, he attended the quarterly meeting of | kindly rendered, but he continued to decline, 
London and Middlesex, and after that for Sus- and quietly expired on the morning of the 20th 
sex and Surrey, visiting most of the mostings | of the 5th month, in the 65th year of his age, 
constituting them. | having been a minister about twenty-one years. 
“ About the end of 1829, he visited Friends| His remains were interred at Grange, on the 
in several of the western counties, and had} 27th of the same month. 
many public meetings in Cornwall. Whilst} “ Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
travelling near Liskeard, he seemed to be fa-|whom his Lord shall make ruler over his 
voured with an especial portion of light and| household, to give them their portion of meat 
life, and observed to his companion, that|in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom 


such had been his feelings at that season, that | his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 


he thought he could willingly lay down his life} ‘* Given forth by the meeting aforesaid, held 
any where, or at any time; and ina letter|at Warrington, the 17th of the 3d month, 1831, 
dated the 30th of Ist mo. 1830, he says: ‘1|and signed by many men and women Friends.”’ 
have brought my late western labours, (one of 
the most solemn and exercising engagements ‘ 
in which I was ever concerned,) again and WOMAN. 
again before my Lord, and I believe that he| “Religion, if not most manifest in feminine 
has been graciously pleased to place his seal|deportment, is at least most necessary to ena- 
of love and acceptance thereon, both as re-|ble women to perform their allotted duties in 
spects preaching, prayer, and thanksgiving; the| life. ‘The very nature of those duties demands 
feeling of this has filled my heart with reverent |the strength of Christian principle to ensure 
praise.” their correct and dignified performance, while 
** Whilst at liberty from these religious en-|the nature of female trials requires all the me- 
gagements, he was diligent in business; yet,|liorating power of faith to induce a requisite 
with a family requiring his exertions, he was| measure of patience and fortitude. Pride, it 
favoured to hold temporal things in their proper | is true, sometimes instigates a show of patient 
estimation, relying on the faithfulness of Him sufferance, while the heart is riven with its own 
who hath promised, that to them who seek |secret conflicts. How often do we witness the 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, gradual decay of females who are extolled for 
all these things shall be added : thus, with his|their fortitude in affliction! ‘Their minds, un- 
heart set on heaven, he was solicitous to know |supported by religion, struggle painfully to 
the will of his Divine Master, and ready with tnaintain equanimity, while the inward canker 
cheerful devotedness to perform it; for he|is destroying slowly, but certainly, the very 
esteemed it his privilege, as well as his duty, |germ of vitality. But when the truly feminine 
to be employed in the service of the gospel. | character, formed in gentleness, and nerved by 
“During the last two years of his life, his | Christian faith to sufler the will of her Father, 
health appeared to be declining, and he was, bows her head with meekness to his dispensa- 
considerably indisposed some time after his|tions, she presents a picture, the moral sub- 
return from the west of England ; but he was |limity of which is unequalled. 
greatly favoured with the strengthening and| ‘ Woman without religion is a solecism in 
comforting presence of Him, to whom the | Morals, a deformity in social life. She resem- 
vigour of his days had been devoted. He one | bles the dead oak, to which the verdant ivy still 
morning, at breakfast, remarked to his family, | gives the appearance of freshness as it twines 
that whilst going about his outward concerns, |its flexible branches around the withered stem. 
his mind was almost constantly engaged in|‘'he unpractised eye may mistake the rich fo- 
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secret communion with the Almighty, without |liage of the vine for the appropriate tokens of 


which he thought it would be almost impossible | vitality in the tree to which it clings. There 
for him to transact his business. is life indeed, but it is not where life would be 
“ In the 4th month, 1830, our dear friend in- | useful and dignified ; it is only a growth of fri- 
formed this meeting of a concern on his mind,|volous and unprofitable decoration. Woman 
once more to pay a religious visit to Friends may look attractive at a distance, as if all her 
in freland. Near sympathy was felt and ex- |Characteristic requisites were in full vigour : 
pressed on the oecasion, he being still in a|but approach her nearly, and you see a redun- 
feeble state ; and with much unity a certificate |dance of ornamental qualities, covering, like 
was granted him accordingly. ithe unsubstantial ivy, the sapless trunk, from 
«« He attended the yearly meeting at Dublin, | which emanates no one substantial good; for 
and on the Sth of the 5th month, accompanied |the principle of life is wanting. Nay, I fear 
by our friend James Webb, of that city, pro-|the similitude may be carried still further ; for 
ceeded northward, attending the meetings of|the ornamental qualities of irreligious females 
Friends, and holding several public meetings, |too often resemble the ivy in its poisonous qua- 
in which he had acceptable service ; and onjlities. Those who unwarily come in contact 
the 16th, being first day, he attended the meet-|with either, may have cause to rue an over 
ing at Grange, near Dungannon, in the pro-|hasty estimate of external advantages. 
vince of Ulster, in which he had a remarkable! “It is no derogation from-the dignity or uti- 
testimony. lity of woman to declare that she is inferior to 
‘*On the following day, after taking tea at}man in moral as well as pbysical strength. 
the house of William Pike, of Derry-vale, he |She has a different part to act, and therefore 
walked with several friends into the adjoining |she requires different qualities from the being 
grounds, where he was suddenly seized with|who has been pronounced her superior by the 
indisposition, which deprived him of speech | Almighty himself. Woman was created avow- 
and the use of one side. Every attention was|edly to be the help mate, not the ruler, nor yet 


4 


we 
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A {  e : 
the equalof man. Providence has allotted her, never be forgotten that the first of her species} Resolved, That a committee of three be 
certain requisites for this station, which it) fell into the snares of the destroyer by coveting | appointed to retire and prepare a draught of a 


should be the object of education to strengthen| that which Almighty wisdom had denied her.|memorial, embracing the object we have in 


and mature. It is much to be regretted that 
custom should ever have been perroitted to vio- 
late this wise and merciful allotment of the 
Most High, even experimentally. A condi- 
tion just subordinate to that of man is replete 
with usefulness and consistency; whereas, in 
attempting to elevate the weaker sex to a sta- 
tion which demands masculine strength, na- 
tional as well as individual misery has been 
produced. Look at the result of a similar ex- 
periment in France before the revolution. It 
was then said that women had attained their 
true and legitimate station of equality. Great 


exnectations were entertained from this unna-| 


tural exaltation of one half the human species 
above their proper level in society. Women 
forsook their homes for the strange and unhal-| 
lowed pursuits of politics and intrigues of state. | 
They fulminated strange doctrines in the fo- 
rum, while those sweet and sacred duties, so 
peculiarly feminine, were either wholly neg-| 
lected, or consigned to cold hearts and strange | 
hands, ‘They exchanged the smiles of infancy | 
and the prattle of childhood, the purest of| 
earthly things, for the fierce turmoil and wi- 
thering excitement of public debate. Whilst) 
thev emulated masculine supremacy, their chil-| 


dren were corrupted by dissolute menials, their| 


domestic hearths forsaken, and the social com- 
pact gradually dissolved. What were the con-| 
sequences of this daring innovation of divinely | 


established order? Such as blacken the page| 


'Had Eve been contented with her allotted 
portion of the blessings of a sinless state, she 
might have saved herself and descendants the 
immitigable wées of their present condition. 
But as the first woman was too weak to resist 
temptation, I fear the disasters introduced by 
her dereliction of duty have rendered the sex 
still more fragile. ‘They have undoubtedly 
drawn upon themselves many penalties, like 
| their original mother, by coveting what Provi- 
dence never intended them to possess. 

*«{s it not time, then, for our ill-fated sex to 
beware of those frailties which have already 
produced such manifold evils? Does not true 
wisdom, as well as true piety, dictate a cir- 
cumstantial obedience to the will of God, as 
revealed in his holy book? A French writer 
has beautifully complimented the sex, by de- 
signating them as that part of creation without 
which the morning of life would be destitute 
of succour, the noon without pleasure, and the 
evening without consolation. Surely this says 
enough, even for those who are most covetous 
of praise.”’—- Virginia Cany’s Letters. 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 30, 1831. 


It is with particular satisfaction that we give! 


of history, and startle the thoughtful mind, even | further publicity to the follow ing account of| 
in another age and region. Woman, whose| proceedings of a late meeting in Burlington, | 
most endearing qualities are nurtured in the|N. J. accompanied with a hope that the lau- 
sacredness of domestic privacy, was seduced | dable zeal in a praiseworthy object therein 
from her home of peace and sphere of unos-| manifested, will incite our feltow-citizens in| 
tentatious duties, and exhibited to the contami-| other places to engage in similar move- 
nating gaze of the multitude, not to soothe the | ments. Granting the utmost which may justly | 
fervour of excitement, but to increase the mad-| be claimed to the plea of an entailed evil, in| 


ness of the multitude by her infuriated decla- 
mation. : \ 
flame of popular frenzy, she was made to hold 
the torch to the funeral pile of national pros- 
perity. May the world never again behold 
such an example of perverted talent and mis- 


Instead of quenching the deadly | 


regard to the existence of slavery in the United | 
States, and the full measure of charitable in-| 
\dulgence towards the slaveholder, by inlie-| 
| ritance, it surely will be admitted universally, 
among the liberal and enlightened, (slavehold- | 
ers included,) that it is fitting and expedient, 


| the District of Columbia at least should be clear 
jof the defilement—a consecrated enclosure, 
| within which the “ inalienable”’ rights of man 

‘\shall be respected and protected, instead of 
ibeing, as now, and for many years past, a 
thoroughfare and rendezvous for the foul trade 
of kidnappers, and mercenary dealers in human 
flesh. 


guided energy. 

“T know that [am in danger of encounter- 
ing a host of female prejudices, when I venture 
unequivocally to recommend the doctrine of 
conjugal obedience, even to those who have 
been told by the Almighty himself that their 
husbands shall have rule over them. This is 
somewhat strange and contradictory ! that even 
professors of religion should shrink from a gos- 
pel injunction, so piainly expressed as to admit 
of but one interpretation. Human ingenuity 
can devise no evasion of such an imperative At a meeting of the citizens of Burlington, 
mandate ; but Christian submission can suggest| held at the city hall, on the 28th of June, to 
many sweet and sacred palliatives for what is|take into consideration the propriety of peti-| 
rather an apparent than a real evil. Power Q 
is one of the Molochs of this world ; and those| slavery within the District of Columbia, George 
who covet even a legitimate portion of it will| Allen was called to the chair, and Samuel R. 
be found to have taken a canker to their bo-|Gummere appointed secretary. 
soms, when they sought only to gather a| After the object of the me 
blameless rose. The little that falls to wo-|stated, 
man’s lot in her appropriate sphere of domes-|few observations from other individuals en- 
tic supérintendence, is often sufficient to over-| forcing the necessity of the measure. the f{cl- 
burden both her heart and her mind. It should | lowing resolutions were adopted unanimously : 





From the New Jersey State Gazetie of 16th inst. | 
' 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 


'tioning Congress for the gradual abolition off 


' 


| 

. | 
eting had been! 
in an address from the Chair, and a} 


view ; and that Dr. N. W. Cole, Thomas Col- 
lins, and Samuel R. Gummere, be that com- 
mittee. 

Resolved, That a committee of six be ap- 
pointed to obtain signatures to the memorial, 
within the township of Burlington. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed to correspond with similar commit- 
tees within the county of Burlington, or with 
individuals, there or elsewhere, as they may 
think proper, in order to promote our object. 


The committee appointed in accordance 
with the second resolutions, were Caleb Gas- 
kill, Thomas Aikman, Thomas Collins, Robert 
Thomas, ‘Thomas Dutton, and George P. 
Mitchell. 


The committee appointed under the third 
resolution, were Samuel Emlen, Thomas Col- 
lins, and Samuel R. Gummere. 


The committee appointed to prepare a 
draught of a memorial, after a short absence, 
reported one which was approved by the meet- 
ing, and delivered to the committee appointed 
to obtain signatures. 


Believing it desirable to call public attention 
to the object in view, the meeting unanimously 
resolved, that the proceedings should be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published 
in the Mount Holly and Trenton papers. 


Grorce ALLEN, Chairman. 


Samvet R. Gummere, Sec’ry. 


The biographical sketch of William Hutton, 
which we have selected for our present number 
from the ‘ Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ may be recommended to our readers 
asa very agreeable and amusing article; and to 
the young adventurer on the stage of human 
action, it furnishes another striking example of 
what may be effected by a resolute and per- 
severing purpose, under circumstances the 
most unpropitious. 

a 
OBITUARY. 

Diep, at his residence in Vassalborough, Maine, on the 
27th of 6th mo. 1831, Ropert Winsiow, aged about 
forty-five. ‘The loss occasioned by the decease of this 
worthy and useful member of society, is deeply felt, 
not only by his afflicted family, who have to mourn 
the bereavement of an affectionate husband and tender 
father, but by all who knew his worth. In the early 
part of his sickness, he expressed some apprehensions 
that it might be his last, and notwithstanding the 
strong and tender ties of friendship that closely 
twined around his heart, combined with the flattering 
prospects of enjoyment here, his mind seemed to be 
industriously engaged in arranging his temporal con- 
cerns, and sctting his house in order, to bid a final 
adieu to all the fleeting things of this world; and this, 
we believe, he was favoured to do, through the atoning 
love of the dear Redeemer, to the unspeakable satis- 

action of his surviving family and friends. A short 
time before his close, he addressed his weeping family, 
together with his aged and beloved father, and taking 
them severally by the hand, commended them to the 
care and guidance of Almighty God, and very affect- 
ingly bid them a last farewell; after which he soon 
quietly breathed his last. 


Died, suddenly at Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 


| evening of the 26th inst. Thomas Bettle, of this city, 
| druggist, son of Samuel Bettle, in the twenty-sixth 


year of his age. 





